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4 7 HERE 3 is no . more e difficult 
4 6 than to combat, with ſuccels, 
abuſes of lon 8 ſtanding; ; they borrow. 


: the appearance of right from imme- 


morial cuſtom, and it is almoſt impoſ- 
5 üble to rouſe men to acute feelings . 
ſufferings: and oppreſſions, of which 


they themſelves have not ſeen, 0 or r felt 
5 the beginnings. e 


But evils are ſtill more inſur- 8 


mountable, wheh their removal de- 


EE mands a ſteady and prompt unanimi- 


ty, in extenſive communities. The 


various intereſts and opinions of men 


defeat the completion of this moſt 
powerful engine of human force; and 


20 Le 5 B 5 great 


9 
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E 
great reformations are conſequentiy 
either the fruits of long, and eften 


fruſtrated labours, or the birth of for- 7 # 


tunate Accidents, 
There may be, perbaps, two canſes. 
of the many feeble, ill-concerted, ay : 
worſe ſupported attempts, towards an 
augmentation of the pay of the Bris, 
tiſh troops, which ſeem now to beſo 
ſubmiſſively, or indotently laid aſlte, 

and the grievance, with many others, Pp 
ſo patiently ſupported, that to offer 


FILL | 


new propoſals on the ſubject, can- 


not but carry win I the air ol 
duixotiſm. 3 5 ap 58 85 
But as attempts that have been, 
deemed unwarramable from impro- 
dability of ſucceſs, have often, been, 
found to 1 4 very eaſy ON trial, and 


their apparent difficulties to be only the 


| . bugbears of irreſolution, ardent, enter- ; 
ha prifin g ſpirits are ſometimes eminently, 


uſeful as Pioneers to vu and ſo- 
ber 


. 


CI 1 


bb induftry ; men who have virtue 


and talents for executing work which 


is put into their hands, have not al- 


ways fertile and progreflivei inventions, 


burt treat every thing as impoſſible and 


chimerical, which preſents. any glar- | 

ins 2 difficulties ; 3 and the world would 
ſtand ſtill, ande erery ſ pecies of! improve- 
. ment be at an end, if nature did not 
; provide another ſet of men, of irritable 


and reſtleſs diſpoſitions, fretful under 


grievances, and ambitious of being t the : 


ED infruments of public advantage. 


It is this diſpoſition and perhaps 
tits ambition, which lead me to ad- 
5 dreſs myſelf to the officers of the Bri · 


tich army; to demonſtrate to them how 


ſhamefully, from the preſent miſerable . 

ceſtablihment of their Pay, and other . 

| glaring abuſes, they are cut off from, | 
their ſhare in the proſperities of Great 


Britain; to ew to them, how far this 
infulridg misfortune i is owing to their 
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. abſurd 
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abſurd neglect of their own advan- 
| tages, and to endeayour to rouſe 
them to a ſpirited, yer conſtitutional de- 


mand of the juſt rights of her moſt uſe- 
ful and labor: ious citizens. 5 


A 


At firſt view, this may appear to 
FR a dangerous ſubject, | and bighly 
; incompatible with the arbitrary prin- 
ciples of military government. What 
is termed Remonſtrance in a citizen, 
is ſuppoſed to be Mutiny, in a ſoldier ; Z 
but mutiny, I apprehend to be con- 

fined to the breach of diſcipline and 
| ſubordination i in an inferior, towards 

a ſuperior in military command. 

Soldiers do not give up their general 

rights as members of a free com- 
munity; they are amenable to civil 

and municipal laws, as well as to their 
own martial code, and are therefore 
entitled to all the privileges with which = 

a free form of government inveſts every 

| aden nay, it is to their virtue, 

that 5 


a5 


that all the other parts of the commu- 


nity muſt ultimately truſt for the enjoy 


ment of their peaceable privileges. 
For as Mr. Pitt (now Lord Chatham), 


in his ſtrong figurative eloquence ex- 


pr eſſed himſelf in parliament, « To the 
virtue of the army we have hither- 


« to truſted; to that virtue, ſmall as 
« the army. is, we muſt ſtill truſt; and 


0 without that virtue, the lords, the 
« commons, and the people of Eng- 
land may intrench themſelves be- 


45 hind parchment up to the teeth, but 
« the ſword will find a paſhges to the 


8 vitals of the conftitutions”- 


There is nothing really e 
in this ſcemingly alarming truth. 
g The people of England have been 
often impoſed upon by dark and de- 
ſigning men, to regard the army with 
a jealous and malignant eye, as the 


ſurly tool of arbitrary power, and the 
foe of liberty. 
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ed on the whole body, and the ex- 


9 


ecution of civil juſtice too often re- 
quiring the fapport of military force 
(the moſt bateful and reluctant duty 
of an Engliſh ſoldier), has ſown” the 
feeds of diſcord” and Hiſpicion be- | 
tween two branches of the communi- 
ty, equially neceſſary” and reſpectable; 4 
between the law and its protectors, 
between the people and their bretbren 
and defenders. But notwithſtanding. 
this jealoufy ſo much to be lament- 
| ed, there is nothing reaſonably to be 
feared from a ſtanding army of dou- 
ble the number of the preſent. The 
army is, I believe, as zealous for the 
1 proſperity” and freedom of Great 
Britain, as any other collective body 
in the nation; it is by her own corrupt 
repreſentatives, that the axe has been 


laid to the root of her Uberties—It is 


in — © ſenaes; and not the barracks, 


7 the. conſtitution. have been 3 
It i is from thence that the people have 
fuffered—it i is from thence that, the 
army has been oppreſſed. en 


The great and principal * why. 


2 the deaf ear has ftill been preſented to 


the petitions,. of the army, is, becauſe, 


no diſagreeable, conſequences. have re. 
ſulted from the neglect of them. 
Parliament, ſees, equally with Our», 
h ſelves, the juſtice. and urge 


44 { 


expectations the legiſlators of Great, 
Britain know very well, that the of.. 
fſicers in he army anna ſupport that, 


appearance which is expected from 
gentlemen, and that the whole eſta. 
dliſhment of the pay is mean and 


ſcandalous; 5 but we have never proved. f 


10 them that it is requiſite in policy 
to redreſs theſe grievances; we have 
truſted alone to the force of truth and 


juſtice, which ſeldom have pleaded ſ ſue - 


8 „ ceſsfully 


: of the kingdom, has. abs. pillars of. 


* of Our 
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0 celsfully in any public aſſembly 6f men? 


unleſs neceſſity and intereſt ſupported. 


them; and ſo far are theſe from be⸗ 
ing our advocates in the preſent cafe, : 


that our own folly: turns them as ate 


. and weapons againſt us. 


I need not inform the gentlemen | 


of the army, nor indeed the public | 
in general, rhat, except in regiments 
ſtationed i in remote and noxious cli- : 
mares, a vacancy of even an enſigney 
for purchaſe, is ſeldom without more 
than one candidate, although the pay 
is little more, in proportion. to the 
_ purchaſe money, than what the ſame 
ſum, ſunk 1 in a ſafe fand, would an- 
nually procure, without the obliga- | 
tion of ſervice, or the ſlavery of ſub- 
_ ordination. The progreſſive ſteps. "= 
muſt now almoſt in every inſtance be 
ſeverely purchaſed on the ſame diſad- 
vantageous terms as the firſt, and 
even chen are ſeldom procured but 


— ww 
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uh 


n —— arid more 


Hat isſtyled parliamentary 
interei umme a gentleman 
10 — independence in any 


ocker purſuit/ or profeſſion; and when 


the top of the ladder is gained, the 
emoluments bear no proportion to the 
expences inſeparable from military 


parade, or even to the common ne- 
ceſſaries and comforts of life. No 
reſpect is gained, no honour reſlect- 
ed, and no weight, or conſideration 


is acquired in the country; neverthe- 


leſs the ſtandards are en. to with VE 


tumultuous: emulation 


When (infatuation thus prevails 


over common ſenſe, and the vanity 
of youth is ſowing thorns for the pil- 
low of age; when the glitter of a 


braſs gorget effaces even the ſolid 
luſtre of gold; and the ſaſh, that too 
juſt emblem of an empty purſe, is 


2 * to the ſcarf, or toga, is it 
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Vonder 


wonderful : that parliament ſhould 


10 } 


not redreſs the grievances of the 


army? is it wonderful that men, who. 


have forced themſelves by corruption 


into the chair of authority, ſhould 
not throw the ſpoils from them, on 
the heads of men who! are not even 
looking for them? 


Places and 8 ee ates D 


17 l in ſuch an aſtoniſhin g ratio, that, 
without a ſudden ſtop, nay a radical 
cure of theſe running ſores of cor- 
ruption, not only the pay of the army 
muſt remain unaugmented, but in 
time the army muſt be diſbanded. 
Gt is at preſent in the ſituation 
of a hard drinker: when wine, from 


inordinate uſe, becomes too cold for 
the ſtom 
to br dy, and thus runs the climax 

through all the ſlages of - fermenta- 
tion. The powerful cordials of ſtate 
8 which were not arri adminiſlered 


ch, he flies to rum, from rum 


except 


[ 1t ] 


zent occaſions, are now 
become the habitual regimen of every 


ſenator. A member of the H- of 


2-44 can no more live without a 
: — or penſion, than a peereſs with- 


ber perquiftes. 


the ſea, till the farmer and the 5 
chant keep up the proportion between 


e 


* 4C 2 The 


out her maccaroni, or a chambermaid 
ſerve this, and raiſe the prices of their 
lower the intereſt of their funds; the 

manufacturers double the wages of 
their labour; the huſbandman refuſes 
to plough the land, and the mariner | 


the value of money and the neceſſities 
of life, The ſoldier alone, with hol- 

low eye and haggard cheek, ſmiles 
contented on his ſcarlet, hated by the 


_ deſpotiſm, yet neglected by govern- 
ment as the voluntary and unworthy 


. 
9b * n da {oth 
y 4 


infant - with 4 rattle, i It rings all the 
15 changes on buckram and buttons, 


tagion of the ſcarlet 


12 4 0 : 
ns crown tro wiſely. ""_ 
vails irſelf of the ſpirit, or rather folly 


of the times; and as a nurſe with. a 
bad breaſt of milk huſhes a ſtarving 


and buttons and buckram, to pleaſe 
the warriors of Blackheath, and Wim- 
bledon, and to ſpread _ the con- 


nene un u 


18 wich. the, r= 

"Ta ; enter into a why * che 5 

taxes, which the progreſs of lu >. 
ury and the ment. of com- 
merce have laid on the decencies : 
and neceſſities of life: ſince the efta- 
bliſhment of the army was form- 
eds, would not only be tediouſly need- 

leſs, to ſuch as are acquainted with 
the hiſtory of- Great Britain, but to 
perſons of all denominations; who 
from their own memories can draw 
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ſatkicient. neden pee da 
ſtriking eſtimate of che ftuation of F 
military officers; more: eſpecially in 


the ſubaltern ranks of the profeſſion. 
It may however be proper to remark, 


that ſince the above mentioned pe- 
riod, two new worlds, the ſources f 
almoſt all the delicacies of nature, 
and the enchantments of luxury, have, 
like two immenſe torrents, overwhel m- ; 


ed the commercial nations of Europe, 


ſwept away the very traces of œco- 
nomy and ſimplicity of manners, and 
ſo; metamorphoſed the face and ap- 
pearance of things, that could our 


forefathers ariſe from the manſions of 


the dead, they would be at a loſs to 
recognize either their country or their 
children. The ſober ſons of induſtry, 
apparelled and fed by the manufac- 
tures and productions of England, 
ſupported by ſtaffs, the growth of her 


=  Novve woods, now glitter in the bor- 


\ rowed ; 
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grow wanton with her ſpices and con- 


L 1 


fections, and roll along the broadened 


grants return in multitudes from 


the other hemiſphere, laden with the 


ſpoils of murder, barbarity, and de- 


ſolation, mount into the ſeats of ho- 
nour, and ſtamp the — mark 
on vice and extravagance. 


Whatever is for a while upheld * 


4 authority of univerſal cuſtom, 
ſoon interweaves itſelf with nature, 
and is conſidered as one of her in- 
nate demands. The expenſive oom- 
modities of the two Indies, and the 
Hourly births of inventive pride and 
prodigal ſenſuality, ſtand in this de- 
them cannot be atoned for by the 
Moſt exemplary virtue, or the moſt 
public utility. There is no reſource 
in the funds of human wiſdom and 


[94743 6 reſo- 


he want of 


2 reſolution to withſtand the tyranny 
of faſhion. All the actions and opi- 

nions of mankind are whirled round 

in this irreſiſtible vortex; the moſt 


noble and virtuous minds are the moſt 
ſtrongly ſuſceptible of even a falſe 
ſenſe of ſhame ; ſenſibility, the con- 
ſtant companion of worth, is too trem- 
blingly awake to be compoſedly hap- 
py under the unmerited ' contempt of 
even deſpicable objects. Hence the 
pangs of poverty have been felt moſt a- 
cutely, where the gnawings of hunger 
and the cold of nakedneſs have ſcarce 
made any impreſſion; theſe 'corporeal 
ſufferings bear no proportion to 'the 
keen ſenſations of honeſt minds, when = 
theirbirth and ſituation are not the o- 
pen paſſports of their diſtreſs, The la- 
bourer, whom diſeaſe or idleneſs has 
reduced to indigence, demands the 
poor -rates in his pariſh, or, truſting 
_ © the eloquence of miſery, throws 
11 himſelf N 
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nts of men, and! 
| & compaſſion 3 


ries of — the ; coli of nature" 


ate his only ſufferings, and from theſe 
he is ſoon relieved; for to the eter- 
nal honour of Great Britain, the rich 

are in a manner the ſtewards of pro- 
| vidence for the protection of the poor. 


But the” h6rrors of indigence in 


the higher walks of life are of a 
different kind, and are much more 
deplorable. They are ſuch as ſhould 
never be felt, but as the ſcourges of 
indolence, or the retribution of dif- 
honeſty: it is a diſgrace to the go- 


vernment, and to the nation, where JO 


Boy verty is the ſqualid aſſociate of the 
moſt laborious of the public ſervants 
Who live within the pale of death 
for the defence of their country; give 


up all the happy rights of free men, 


And, for the common cauſe, ſubject 85 


- 
+19} 3 | them i 


* 
themſelves voluntarily to 4 govern- 
ment, compared with. which, even 
Turkey i is a republic. . 
Officers in the army, even in the 
öl ſubaltern ranks, have che mis- 
fortune to be conſidered as gentlemen; 
Which in England, as in other coun- 
tries, implies a denomination of per- : 
ſons, who from the accidental cir- 
cumſtance of office, or property, are 
divided from the common herd of 
mankind, and are obliged to form a 
barrier between theſe two orders, (as 
there is none in nature) by the 
luxuries of drefs, equipage, and atten- 
dance; but as the ſuperfluities of 
life are the only props tp this order of 
ö ſociety, it is evident how diſtreſſing 
it muſt be to be inſtalled in It; unfur- 
nifhed with the very articles to which 
it owes its exiſtence. The vulgar 
muſt be paid for the ſuperiority aſ⸗ 
fumed by their berters ; the advan- 
„ | 3 | tages 
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tages which they receive from the cir- 
cCulation of ſuperabundancies, is the 
only charter men have for reſpect in 
a free country; and whenever that is 
wanting, the jealouſy, and indepen- 
dent ſpirit of the multitude drags 
them to a level. When the journey- 
man taylor, weaver, or any common 
mechanic, can live on his wages 
more  reſpectably than the officer i in 
the army; the ſcarlet and embroi- 
4 dery loſe their luſtre, and become. the 
5 deriſion of the dregs of the people. 3 


An Engliſh officer, in the opinion 


of the multitude, bears the ſame pro- 


portion to a gentleman, as a poor 


: knight of Windſor does to a companion 
of the order of the garter. 


The ſituation of an officer whoſe 


ſervices have not been rewarded by. 
promotion, is truly deplorable. Often 
thrown behind in his eircumſtances 

by unayoidable expences, incom patible. 


with 


I 


with his anders and his income at 
the ſame time ſo ſmall, that the moſt 
rigid ſelf-denial cannot allot a part 
for accumulation: his miſery is ir- 
revocable, and the moſt ſlight mis- 
fortune, or imprudence is ruin: he : 
muſt either ſhut Himſelf up from 
a happineſs and ſociety, or involve him- 
felf deeper; he muſt either fret away 
his life in the hectic of ſenſibility, 
or pine in the gloom of deſpair. 
If, by uncommon circumſpection, he 
avoids this Scylla and Charybdis or 
poverty, he may exiſt, but cannot be 
faid to live: no recreation in the 
walk of a gentleman 18 within his 
compaſs; in the mean time, years 
and infirmities creep on apace, with 
the chagrining retroſpect or 2” youth 
ſpent wichout pleaſure, and without 
profit, and the diſmal proſpect of an 
old age of want and been . 
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. I-appeal to all officers who have 


no private property, and who conſe- 
quently have not been promoted, 
whether or not I have drawn a faith- 
ful portrait of the profeſſion ? 


The private ſoldier in his line, has 


| thi ſame comparative ſufferings, and 


mortifications with the officer; if che 
painful feelings which are only the 
taxes on refined manners, are not his 
portion, they are made up in the 


real wants and ſufferings of animal 


nature. From the eight pence per 
day, which is iſſued for the pay of 


the ſoldier, when the deductions are 


made, for cloathing, for neceſſaries, ö 


a 


for waſhing, for the pay-maſter, for 


the ſurgeon, and the multiplied Ar- 


peries, (introduced by many colonels, 


to the oppreſſion of the ſoldier, / for 


what they call the credit and appear- 
_ ance of the regiment ) there is not a 
5 ſuffi. 


[i 28: I 
' | - 


| ſubſiſtence, under the moſt ſalutary 
regulations: and as to the little en- 
joyments and recreations, which even 
the meaneſt rank of men can call 
their own in any country, the brave, 
the honourable, the veteran ſoldier, 
muſt not aſpire. to. Yet in thoſe. 
men, we expect romantic ſpirit, he- 
roic fortitude, point of honour, and 
the love of their country; Principles 
which can but feebly exiſt, when the. 
body is reduced from monaſtic abſti- 
” nence, and the ardour of the mind i 18 bro- 
ken with neglect and oppreſſion, The, 
characters, and capabilities of men, 


are not only influenced, but abſolute- 


ly. changed from circumſtance and 
ſituation; &; they neither depend totally 
on the mind, or on the body, but on 
their mutual operation on each other, 
as they are differently actuated. There 5 
is nearly as much mechaniſm in our 
Ja- 
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rational ckertiohs, 5 as in the inſtinct uy! 
animals; and foldiers may be as much 


formed by art to undaunted enter- 
priſe, or ſunk into cowards from the b 
want of it as horſes may be trained 
to ruſn upon fixed bayonets, or be 
ſcared ſo as to flart at their ſha- 


12 


dows. * 
Butcher 3 meat and bread, are at 


| preſent four times the prices they 
were when the pay was firſt eſtabliſh-' 


ed; and every abſolute neceſſity of 
life in the ſame proportion, from the 


decreaſe of the value of money, be 
_ extenſive commerce, and riches of the 
kingdom, and the great taxes which 


have ſince been laid on every article 
of univerſal conſumption. A ſhilling 
and eighteen pence per day is now the 


common rate of labour: mechanics and 
journeymen, tradeſmen of all deno- 


minations, exact at leaſt two ſhillings 


and half a crown from their employ- 


5 


1 


ers 1 


. 
ers; and ſo inadequate are even theſe 
additional prices to the expences of liv- 
ing, that population decreaſes, and the 
kingdom is emaciated by continual 
and alarming emigrations. As luxu- 
ry ſtalks on with more progreſſive 
ſtrides, the wants of mankind are 
multiplied; they, in conſequence, re- 
fuſe their labour, till theſe new wants 
are ſupplied; ; well knowing that the 
different neceſſaries, and luxuries of 
life, to which their labour is direct 
ed, cannot ſtand ſtill, but muſt wait 
on their nod: this change is not pre- 
judicial to T their employers, who 
charge it, with intereſt, on manufac- 
tures and commodities, which they 
fell reciprocally to each other, and to 
land-holders; which laſt, to ſupply 
the deficiencies: and the calls of new. 
luxuries, raiſe their farms, and put 
them into the hands of oppulent mo- 
nopolizers : theſe, uniformly attached 


vr 


to their own intereſts, make up, in 
and the increaſed expence of cultiva- 
tion, and utenſils, by raiſing the eorn 
0 to exorbitant prices, which, when the 
poor are unable to purchaſe, they 
tranſport io foreign countries, not- 
withſtanding the conſtant laws which i 
paſs to prevent them. 47 
n this active and mutable a ; 
in this fermentation of commerce, 
amidſt the innumerable inventions and 
chicanery of men, to evade poverty; 
| and to acquire riches, whilft the na- 
tural progreſs of ſociety is fabricati L 
continual changes, and theſe changes 
have obliged men of all denomina- 
tions to fall into new channels of ope - 
ration; in this long chain of human 
neceſſities which have increaſed and 
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faattened on each other, {till riſing, but 


riſing in equable proportions, (as a2 

tune is ſtill the ſame, though played 

on a higher key ;) what muſt be the lot 
FFF 


fl, #85. 11 
of one link which Kicks faſt in ſo ra- 
pid a wheel! Like a ſhip which is A- 
ground i ina tempeſt, it muſt be ſpeedi- 
17 deſtroyed. To ſay that this is unfor- 
tunately the caſe of the Britiſh army, 
is not to have diſcovered a wonderful 
. enigma; it is indeed the ſtranded and 
diſmaſted hulk, who, while the fleet 
around, with the uſe of fails and 
rudders, fight ſafely againſt the tu- 
multuous conflict, is daſhed againſt. 

the rocks into ten thouſand pieces. 

> But theſe circumſtances are not 
alone ſhamefully unjuſt, and oppreſ- 
five of a moſt valuable part of the 


community ; they may be traced fur- 
her in their conſequences, and may 


eafily be proved to be as highly impo- 


litical, as hurtful to the ſtate, beſide 


being totally deſtructive of the army. 
Whenever, from a want of due diſtri- 


bution of national advantage, any por- 


tion of the community does not receive 
E i 


1 
* * * wh 
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its equitable dividend, all zeal for the 
public good muſt neceſſarily languiſh | 
in that quarter; for perſonal advan- 
tages, and valuable privileges, are the 
fources of the moſt refined and ra- 
tional patriotiſm. The more import- 
ant then and extenſive this Portion is, 
| which i is thus cut off from the main 
body by unjuſt and fraudulent depri- 
vation, the more the ſtate ſuffers in its 
intereſts : if the commercial branch is 
clogged with oppreflive monopolies, 
prohibitions, and taxations, trade de- 
cays, and the conſequence is poverty. 
If the military body is held in diſre- 
pute, its eſtabliſhments. meaſured 
out by the narrow hand of ungene- 
Tous œconomy, and the wreath of ho- 
nour made ſubſervient to corruption, 
the power of a ſtate is weakened from 
the apoſtacy of its defenders; and thus 
a kingdom may languiſh i into poverty, 
or be overwhelmed in conqueſt. The 

latter 
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point, and 9 5 a ſerious enen. 
"From the miſerable eſtabliſhment 
of. pay, the expences of military pa- 
rade, and the impoſſibility of riſing 
without parliamentary intereſt, the 
number of officers, who embrace the 
army ſeriouſly as a profeſſion, daily 
decreaſes, and thoſe who. ſtill. do, re- 
main for the moſt part in the ſubal- 
tern ranks, and are never heard of: 
thoſe who ſucceed in it, are in general 
| cadets of opulent families, and ſome- 
times perſons of great wealth, and 
landed property; but 1 appeal to the 
army, and to the nation, if theſe men 
often deſerve the honourable title of 
ſoldiers? A commiſſion, and a tour 
through Italy, are the finiſhing g ſtrokes 
10 modern education; they are under- 
taken with the ſame ſerious inten- 
tion, and are proſecuted with equal 
improvement, 55 
5 2: 
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80 long as the battalions are en- 
camped on native plains, or immured 


in peaceful barracks, ſo long thoſe 
ſons of riot and effeminacy maintain 


their poſts. The brilliant orbit of 


Ranelagh glows With their ſcarlet, 
and the avenues of Vauxhall glitter 


with blades drawn againſt unarmed 


apprentices in honour of a ſtrumpet, 


which ruſt in their ſcabbards when 
their country calls: : If for a review, oo 
a muſter, they are obliged to loll in 


their vis. N vis to the quarters of their 
regiment, it is but to enflame the 
contempt and hatred of the peo- 
ple of England againſt the defenders 
of their peaceable privileges, They 


gallop again to town, after having 


filled the country with ſuch horror at 
their diſhonourable debaucheries, that 
hoſpitable doors are ſhut againſt 
efficers of principle and reputation, 


8 Such 


Lf avs J 


such are the COS: which the 
military profeſſion reaps from theſe 
apes in embroidery ; ſuch are the he- 
roes, that in the event of a war, muſt 
lead the Britiſh troops to battle: for 
theſe men riſe almoſt univerſally over 
the heads of officers grey with fa- 
tigues, and rough with ſcars, whoſe 
courage and abilities yet preſerve the ho- 
nour of the Engliſh name; who, with- 
out money, and without intereſt, lan- 
guiſh in the ſubaltern ranks, unknown 
and unreſpected, who hardly live un- 
der the throbbings of hearts, wound- 
ed from ſenſibility, and broken with 
diſappointment; and after having 
braved all the terrors and calamities 
of war, and immortalized their coun- 
try, fink, themſelves, into obſcure 
graves, unwept, and unremembered, 
without a tongue to ſpeak their 
worth, or a ſtone to record their Wye | 
 kues., 5 
In 
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. time of Peace, thoſe evils are 
Kill more ſevere; for in war, not only 
the ſword cuts itſelf a paſſage to pre- 
ferment, but thoſe high born, and 
rich competitors leave the field when 
it is ſtained with blood. But how 
many regiments are continually lan- 
guiſhing in our baneful colonies? 
How many officers of courage, and ex- 
perience, are ſinking under the rage 
of unremitting ſkies, without the re- 
Wards of their ee mean ana! in- 
adequate as they are? 

No ſooner does the news of death | 
hy: the ſword, or by the elements, ar- 
rive in England, than the levee rooms 
ſhine with coſmetic complections, and 
unſullied ſcarlet ; the votes of their 
Eindred are weighed in the miniſte- 
mal balance, and the parchment is 
depoſited in the ſinking ſcale, The 
ſacred mouths of bleeding wounds, 
and the memorials of faithful ſervice, 
a | are 
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are but filent and unavailing re- 
proaches; they plead in vain, when 
there are no hearts to receive their im- 
preſſions; they are diſtant, and are ne- 
glected; TOR are pail and are oat 
ten. 
It is only upon the aſeful 4 FAR . 
. able part of the army that all its griev- 
ances fall. To the ſtripling of the peace- 
able parade, it is the limbo of vanity; 
to the veteran of the field, it is a path 
ſown with thorns, The gay young 
_ enſign, with ſupport and intereſt, is 
like a veſſel in port, ſleeping on the 
- peaceful boſom of the waters, and 


- flaunting with her ſtreamers ; the old 


and neglected officer is the diſmaſted 
Hulk, driving with the blaſt, and ws 
| ing with the billows. 8 


After a ten years peace the very 


ideas of ſervice are obliterated; the 4 


furvivors of the war are moſtly re- 
tired to > obſcure corners, where luxury 


Has | 
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has not yet ſpread her lateſt banners, 
where their pay will ſtill ſupply the 
cravings of nature, and cover their 
nakedneſs; thoſe that remain, with- 
out money, or intereſt, having the 
mortification to be commanded by 
boys whom they have ſeen at the 
breaſt, loſe all their military ardour, 
and retire at laſt, diſguſted by con- 
ſtant diſappointment; ſerving as bea- 
cons to the wiſe, to ſhun entering the 
liſts for a country, where contempt 
and ſorrow are the prizes. 
Their places in the army are ſup- 
_ plied by- perſons of two denomina- 
tions: the firſt, as I have already ob- 
ſerved, do not often embrace it as * 
profeſſion, but fly to it as a refuge 
from idleneſs, or oftener as a ſanction 
for. it; inſtead of accompliſhing 
_ themſelves in the ſciences which form 
the baſis of the military art, they x -N 
| ſume their time in the faſhionable 
debaucheries, ä 
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dbeücheries, and a few years courſe 
enervates their minds, and enfeebles 
their bodies, ſo as to render them 10. 
tally unfit for the duties of their pro- 
feſſion, which, however lightly conſi- 
dered from ſuch humble repreſenta- 
tives, demands the exertion of the 
rareſt and moſt conſummate abilities; 5 

ſeldom liberally beſtowed by nature, 
and ſtill ſeldomer perfected by ſtudy. 

The ſecond denomination of olffi- 
cers are ſuch as have little or no de- 
pendence but on the army, who have 
received, or purchaſed their firſt com- 
miſſion, and who, as the younger ſons 
of noblemen, (do not chuſe to 
kiſs the b—ch of: a miniſter,) of gen- 
tlemen, or of perſons in trade, have 
perhaps two thouſand pounds for 
their patrimony. which, in proceſs of 
time, is ſunk for the purchaſe of a 


company; ; and there the proſpect ſhuts. 
For without both money and intereſt, 


5 (od 
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Fe often the firſt, though ſupported 
by long ſervice, will not do,) there is 
now rarely any inſtance of further 
preferment. So that thoſe. men who 
ſeriouſly attach themſelves to the mi- 
litary profeſſion, have ſeldom an op- 
portunity of diſtinguiſhing | them- 
ſelves, or of ſerving effectually their 
4 country they are almoſt univerſally 
commanded by men of the firſt men- 
tioned claſs, who are not in general 
ſoldiers in ſpirit, principle, or capacity, 
0 Military preferments, like other im- 
portant truſts, are now merely diſpoſed 
of as annuities, by that Gorgon of 
corruption, ſtiled parliamentary in- 
tereſt, and come into the long liſt of | 
jobs, which ſwallow up every thing 
that 1 is decent, or honourable. 
The guards deſerve a place here, 
as finiſhing the climax of oppreſſion 
and abuſe. 1 do not mean to draw | 
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any low invidious parallels betwen the 


ſoldiers of the court, and the camp, 
or to examine into their comparative 


deſerts. There are many officers in 


we guards, who would do honour to 
any military corps: but I muſt attack 

the. inſtitution as injurious, and unjuſt. 
The ſuperior rank which the guards 
have over the line, cannot be defend- 
ed on any n of military mr 
_ $; oy 
Io give an additional luſtre to the 
appendages of royalty, is not only 


proper, but neceſſary; men in all' de- 
grees, being equal in capacity and 


frailty, the dignity of power and go- 
vernment muſt be gloſſed over with 


every varniſh which ſerves to dazzle 
the optics of. the multitude: a King 


ſhould never throw off che purple, or 
unbind the jewels from his brow. 


The painted roof, the gilded equipage, 


the grove of white and yellow flicks, 


the 


4 


the rainbow of ribbands, and the fir- 
mament of ſtars, have all their origin 
in uſe. The dignity of royal attend- 
ance is authorized by the cuſtom of 
all nations. Let the lieutenants of the 
guards then be captains, and let the 
captains be colonels, nay generals, or 
field marſhals if they pleaſe ; but let 
them be a diftin& body from the line 
of the marching army; and as their 
duties are entirely different, let their z 
rewards not claſh with each other 
let not the ſafe ſilken ſervice of a 
court, however honourable, ſuperſede 
the hazardous and laborious duties of 
the camp. 1% 
The riſe in the guards is o rapid, 
from the ſuppreſſion of the ranks of 
lieutepant, and major, that the officers 
of the line have always the mortiſi- 
cation to find, after long and painful 
ſervice, a body of men, nurſed in the 
| boſom of peace; who ſuperſede them 
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in their profeſſion, and claim, from 
abſolute military rank, and ſeniority, 


moſt of the elevated poſts in the army. 
And while they are braving all the 


hoſtile elements, where our commerce 


calls for protection; while they are 


iN ſuffering the diſappointments and re- 


tardments already enumerated, from 
the ſuperior intereſts of many mem- 


bers of their own. body; when time 
and patience have at laſt removed theſe 

obſtacles, and the road ſeems ſmooth 
towards a regiment, an innundation of 


captains in the guards, who, (whatever 


may be their genius or merit, have 
had no opportunities of acquirin g mi- 


, litary ſkill, and who can. have no rea- 


ſonable claim to promotion in the 


line,) by dint of court rank, and eti- 


quette of precedency, ſtep 1 in between, 


defeat all the proſpects of the actual 


ſoldier, and trample upon a life of 
e art ee 9 peed dangers, 
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" dangers; Eitigrites and imporcant fe fers 
| mw vice to the public. n GE. 
Befides all the hardſhips and in- 
jnſtices already touched upon, there 
ſeems to be a total want of art and „ 
licy in the government of the army. 1 
Honour being the very aliment of a 
ſoldier, all wiſe nations have annexed 
particular rewards to military merit, 
and ſervice; which though not intrin- 
fic, and conſequently. not burthenſome 
to the ſtate, have yet rouſed and ſup- 
ported a greater heroic ſpirit among 
> troops, than the richeſt treaſury could 
effect. There is no ſhadow of this 
ſenſible policy i in Great Britain; and 
the cauſe generally aſſigned for this 
neglect is, that we are a commercial 
nation, a free people, and that theſe 
baits for military emulation can only 
; be made reſpectable in deſpotic and 
monarchical governments, by the fore 
will of the prince. But this objec- 
| „„ tion 


1 


x tion 18 almoſt too abſurd to demand 2 


refutation. Merit, real, or ſuppoſed,” 
of all kinds, is rewarded in England, 


by the orders of knighthood; and 


thoſe diſtinctions, though not intrinſic, 


and though rendered in ſome mea- 


ſure contemptible from the moſt un- 
_ worthy proſtitutions, are yet objects 


of greater and more univerſal ambi- 
tion, than higher dignities, and more 
ſubſtantial gratifications. Why are 


there then no public teſtimonies of 
merit for the ſoldier ?' The order of 
| the Bath it is true was inſtituted for 


this purpoſe, (as in fact all orders ori- 


ginally were, and its {ſword ſhould 


never be girt but on the warrior ; but 
this rule is not adhered to. His ma- 


jeſty has indeed lately inveſled ſeve- 


ral moſt reſpectable companions; Sir 
1 Eyre Coote, Sir John Lindſay, Sir R- 
bert Keith, Sir Adolphus Oughton, 


F La Sreat honour on the order: 


Sir 
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1 
Sir Edward Hawke, Sir Jeffrey 
5 Amberſt, Sir Charles Saunders, and 
|| Sir George Pococke, are a group that 
render it ſacred, But the diſtinction 
| is leſſened by miſapplication ; is ſul- 

l lied, and tarniſhed by. corruption. 
| The petty envoys at the ſecondary 
| courts, (who are little better than 
[| gentlemen uſhers to Engliſh fools, 
1 who ſquander their fortunes. in fo- 


reign countries,) like the jay in the 
fable, are adorned with this wreath 
of the ſoldier; Lord F##**#*#*# carries 
it about with him to the ſtews; and 
a Weſt India ſugar-planter glitters 
among his hogſheads and his negroes 
with a ftar which ſhould only beam 
upon the hero's breaſt. 
But were even all che Malls of this 
e order properly filled, ſome- 
thing more is wanting; ſome nearer 
and more general object of emulation; 
ſoxtething v which tells the public that 
12 . the 
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the wearer has devoted himſelf ſo long 


to the ſervice of his country, and that 
merit has diſtinguiſhed his ſervice. 


Nothing is ſo dear to a worthy breaſt as 
honeſt fame: an iron badge of glory is 
a greater prize to a ſoldier than an in- 


got of gold; it is an abſolute taliſman, 


which inſpires heroiſm, and creates 
Honour ; and, fo long as it remains un 
_ corrupted, it is, in my mind; though on 


the breaſt of a private centinel, a 
nobler, a more reſpectable, a more en- 


| viable trophy, than the irradiated ſtar 


on a titled and a penſioned ſlave. 


It was ſentiments. like theſe that 


EPR the Romans to univerſal em- 


preſerved them, and reſiſted the allure- 


ments of luxury, the Goths might ill 
have inhabited the deſerts of the 


North, and Rome might have yet been 


. 


the miſtreſs of the world, But in 
eee, where corruption has 
. 


pire, and could they happily have 


. 
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made any great tg there can be 
no rewards deviſed, or inſtituted, for 1 


Ks military, or any other ſpecies of me- 


1 becauſe the very ſources of ho- 
_ nour: are contaminated: What luſtre 


can it reſlect on a man of worth, and 
character, 10 arrive at a distinction, 


which money, or anceſtry can 1 80 


for a coward, or a ſlave? 


A military order, like the Croix bs 
St. Louis, which only marks out the 


1 8 and r not a 8 of ers 


We to an ee of: rk) OO 


the only ſpecies of military dignity 
| which could take place with any ſuc- 


_cefs in Great Britain. The latter 
would only ſwell the already bound- 
leſs current of corruption, „ Omnia 


5 venalia, omnia exeunt in lucrum.“ 

"oe critical vote to turn the ſcale 3 in ie 
ſenate would inſtal a hero; 3 7 mar- 

riage with a lord's whore, or a per- 


jury at x” conteſted. election, would 


75 | : \ / | 


. ſoon overtop the Agri of a bieach, ol 


the taking of a batter . 


cloathing, the new cock of a hat, a bet-. 
ter fancy for the cut of a lapel, or the 


numeration of a button, have charms 


for many minds ſufficient to efface 
the dreadful neglect of men who have 
i bled; and whoſe fathers have ö died for 


their country and to caſt a ſh ade orer 


abuſes, neglects,” and oppreſſions of 
the ſoldier, which make the army 


daily degenerate into a wretched ban- 


ditti, eſcaped from goals, and returned 


from tranſportation, without the en- 
thuſiaſm of their profeſſion, the ſpirit 

to brave its dangers, or the ſtrengtin 
10 ſupport its fatigues. 1 will ven- 
ture to pronounce, that on its preſent 
footing, none but idle worthleſs 


VV 


The high. improvement, Ct good 5 
footing of the army, is nevertheleſs. 

too univerſally the language of um 1 
thinking officers; the changes in the i, 
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ſeoundrels _ preſent tbembelecs 
in the event of a war; and little de- 


pendence is to be had on men who. 


are conſtrained to ſerve againſt their 
. inclinations, and whoſe education and 
: ee are e gry Wa the 
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enily proved, and too grievoully- felt, 
particularly that of the pay, which is 
a leading cauſe of the reſt; the queſtion 
alone is, how it muſt be rectiſied? 
Here men generally ſtop, from a la- 
mentable defect in the human chanac- 
ter: the words: Which Solomon puts 
into the mouth of the ſlothful, are al- 
moſt the univerſal language of man- 
Ekind, IM n their Ee e prompt 
5M „ is a lion in the way, 11 5 1 
mall be flain in the ſtreets . This 
puerile deſpondency is the bane both 
© Cieries, and individuals, but more 


eminen tly 


chat few, permanent and capital ad- 
vuantages have ever acerued to ſociety, 
from the firſt effort of one individual * 
that few ample victeries have been 
gained, without many previous de- 
feats, and new riſings to the charge. 
In the progreſs of learning, the moſt, 

_ ſimple and manifeſt truths have, at 
firſt, only been ſuppoſed poſſible, by ro- 
mantic imaginations; and in political | 
life, the ſteps to civilization have been 
7 flow: and wewrifone, flogged. with 
painful 


eminently. of a ad: for; that the 


united buſineſs of every body, i is the 


buſineſs of nobody, is true even to a 
proverb Each man ſays within him- 
ſelf, what can I do alone in this affair? 
Their ſickly imaginations prefent mag- 

nified and multiplied difficulties; and 
thus they content themſelves with 
grumbling and groaning under bur- 
_ thens, wichouitry ing to ſnake them off. 


It ſhould always be remembered, 
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palaful” impediments, and often 
overwhelmed j in tumultuous deſtruc- 
tion}; yet begun again with vigour, 
and executed with patience, have been 
crowned with ſucceſs.” The radiant 


path of liberty has been ſown with 2 


thorns, and involved in terrors, and 
darkneſs; by what painful and unre- | 
mitting teils our illuſtrious fore? 
fathers have weeded it for their chil- 
dren, without even the reaſonable 
| hope of ſucceſs to ſweeten their la- 
bours, ought to bea anne rejoicing ba 
and emulation for us. 
On theſe 1 Ireaſon, aud TED 
on theſe principles I write; I do not 
flatter myſelf tat my puny labour 
will awaken attention, or obtain re- 


dreſs, yet if it animates but one indi- 


vidual of brighter and more cultivated | 
talents, and of more general inſlu⸗ 
ence, the flame in time may catch, 
and che work at lat may ve: done. 
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If even that 1 fortune ſhould be 5 
wanting, I ſhall, at leaſt, have the fatis- 
faction of throwing in my mite to the 


good of the ſociety, of which I think 
it my greateſt honour to be a mem- 
ber: nothing can raviſh from me the 


more refined pleaſure of pleadin g the 


cauſe of many brave, worthy, neg- 
lected men, who have deſerved nobly 
of their country, whoſe diſtreſſes are 


a ſlain on the national character, and 


whole private worth and amiable qua- 


lities have endeared Many, 9, them, to 


5 gel 5 


riodically, with the aſſiſtance of golden 


plough-ſhares, prepare the land for a 
new crop, Every manure. which the 


*The feadef will eaſily perceive dem the above pe 


; ragraph, and conſequent. reaſoning, : that this pamphlet 


was written under an idea that the late parliament would 


not be diflblved till the uſual time; he will therefore ne- 


| ceſſarily make the allow ance for the author here ſpeake 
85 ing in * preſent tenſe. 0 
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10045 corruption is ſometimes a ſep- 
tial plant, whoſe ſeeds, ſhaken pe- 
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1 eich of vice can engender; s is then lab | 
to che root of this baleful cultivation, 
The people of England, perhaps, are 
preparing once more to give a ſeven 
years leaſe of their rights and liberties 


10 the higheſt bidders;/if fo, I for one, 


hall heartily laugh at their impudent 
clamours, when I hear of their future 
grievances. He that purchaſes at the 
price of money, has a right to be paid 
again in kind; and it is a mockery f 
common ſenſe in the corrupted, to ex- 

pect either virtue or protection at the 

hands of their corruptors. PET 
But as it is impoſſible for a few to 


ſtem a powerful and confirmed tor- 


: rent, let us at leaſt be wiſe for our- 
ſelves. Let us not be the only fools 
in the community. The army poſſeſs 
a very conſiderable intereſt” in dif- 
ferent parts of Engl and, from the for- 
tune, the birth, and connections of 
many of its members. Let us huſ- 
band that intereſt for our own advan- 
tage. 


* 
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tage. Alas, every man does ſo for 
his own as an individual, but no one 
thinks of the community. Public 


ſpirit has breathed its laſt among us. 


Its very name is only to be found in 
old Greek and Latin books, which very 


few can now read. If officers will 
only uſe their influence for their own _ 
particular promotions, and negle& 


every honourable attempr for the 


good of their body, little can be er 
pected from any combination of the | 
reſt. For the misfortune is, that 


none of the grievances, or abuſes com- 


0 plained of, affect that part of the ar- 


my, whoſe complaints would have 


any weight in the ſenate of the na- 
tion: as it is not the force of truth 
or juſtice, but the power and influence 


of property, that moves * political 
| js i | 


There are, however, among us. a 


reſpectable few who are an honour to 
. = their 
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1 
their high rank; and a credit to their 
profeſſion who, in the midſt of afflu- 
ence, can feel for the diſtreſſes of their 
fellow-ſoldiers, and the dignity of the 
army. From theſe men much may 
be hoped; their influence in' matters. 
of election, and the immediate voice 

of many of them in the houſe of 
commons, would put the buſineſs on 
a ſerious and reſpectable footin g, and 

from the unanimity, firmneſs, and 
well regulated ſpirit of the reſt, much 

might be reaſonably. expected. 
Pirſt then, let every officer in the 
5 Whole body of the army, who has 
vote, or influence, in the ſenatorial 
election of Great Britain, refuſe that 
vote, or intereſt, to any perſon, how- 
: ever nearly connected by blood, alli- 
ance, dependence, or expectation, un- 
leſs he binds himſelf on the moſt 
| ſolemn obligations of a man of 
| honqur, to forward by his vote 


„„ ³;öQ 

and by arguments, if a ſpeaker, ſuch 
petition of the army for an augmen- 
tation of the pay, as may be preſented 
to the houſe, while he is a member 
of it. Or if their votes and influence 


are already engaged, let them demand 
from the repreſentative, as a paint of 
honour, and the right of a conſtituent, 


what it is too late to inſiſt W as a 
eee 25 


|: Secondly, let . 6: all ranks, 
not only in Great Britain and Ireland, 
-bur in the colonies and foreign garri- 
ſons, ſubſcribe their names to the fol- 


lowing | memorial, or any other that 


may be adopted on maturer conſider- 
ation. This is what every officer 
| owes to the military community, and 


what not one can refuſe, without ex- 


poſing himſelf to the contempt and re- 


ſentment of his corps; for I may ven- 


ture to affirm, that, in moſt regiments 
16913 1 5 H w in 
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in the ſervice, a very great majority 
would 'ſubſcribe to any honourable 


plan for a moderate and / equitable 


augmentation. ' Let the ſubſcriptions 


then, when completed, be ſent to the 


agents of the reſpective regiments, 


and let a committee be appointed for 


collecting them together, in order to 
be preſented to the legiſlature. 


Thirdly. Previous to the preſent- 


ing this memorial to parliament, the 
throne ſhould be propitiated; for 
although, in the ſpirit of the conſtitu- 
tion, we are the ſervants of the na- 
tion, yet it is a neceſſary military te- 


net to conſider ourſelves as the more 


immediate ſervants of the crown: we | 
receive our commiſſions from royal | 
authority, and bind ourſelves by ac- 
cepting them, to obedience, which the 
laws do not dreſepibe to other ſubjects. : 
. Beſides, we have * reaſon to build 


Sxeat 
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great expectations on the kin g's hu- 
manity, and juſtice, and che great af- 
fection he has ever diſplayed for his 
army. The annexed memorial then, 
ſhould be ſigned in the ſame. manner 
as the other, and be preſented to his 
majeſty, by ſome officer of diſtinction, 
in the name of the whole; and let the 


event be e ae panty ex- 


e 8618 19199 
ti Ar; e ot lo rien and ur- 
5 Sent: a complection, could never be 


neglected by the king, or ſlurred 


over by parliament. The affair 


would come formally and ſeriouſly | 
before the houſe, and we ſhould at leaſt 

hear what arguments hey could bring 
0 ſuſta in the propriety of | the ſhame- 
ful abuſes complainedof; and why one 


of the moſt; honourable, and moſt 


uſeful parts of the community ſhould 


be cut off from all the advantages 


Which Britin ſubjects derive from the 


riches 
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riches and proſperity" of the nation. 
They would tell us at leaſt, from 
Wat political principle it is neceſſary, 
rhat the people ſhould labour under 
grievous taxes, for the amaſſing of 
aſtoniſhing ſums, to be employed as 
the wages of infamy and corruption; 
for the luxuries of men who are dead 
weights: about the neck of their coun- 
try, receiving great annuities. under 
the ſanction of holding offices which 
are multiplied ſcandalouſly and need- 
leſsly, to ſerve the purpoſes of corrupt 
and ſelfiſn miſtiſters*; they will prove 
to us at leaſt the equity and neceſſity 
of theſe' eſtabliſhments ; they will no 
doubt give us ample reaſons why the 
civil liſt is ſo immenſely out of pro- 
portion to the military funds; and 
5 an 275 clerk in a er public d of- | 
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fice ſhould be enabled to Keep: his 
claret at the nation's 
expence; while the officers of the army 
can hardly ſubſiſt, and the foldiers : are 


+ P ſtarving. 


We might further on our parts, 
with ſubmiſſion, deſire to aſł for infor- 


mation and inſtruction, whether it is 


neceſſary that every chancellor, ſecre- 

tary, or other great officer of ſtate 
ſhould retire on penſions of three and 
four thouſand pounds per annum, 


with reverſions to the third and fourth 


generations; and that all perſons in 
the civil departments of government 
ſhould be gratiſied with ten times 
the ſum adequate to the importance 
of the truſts ? and whether ſuch fums 
combined together, with many other 
deductions from the hoards of corrup- — 


tion, would not be ſufficient to re- 
dreſs the grievances of / the army, 


without further burthen on the na- 
29 | . tion! ? 
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tion? Whether an able financier, with 
the rare talents of honeſty, and pub- 
lic ſpirit, might. not make ſuch equit- 


able diviſion. of what the people pay 


to government, ſo as that the eſtabliſh- 


ment of the army might bear ſome 
decent proportion to the change of 


times, and to civil appointments of the 


ſame importance to the public. 


However theſe points might be 


gloſſed over with parliamentary rhe- 
toric, or their impoſſibilities expoſed 
from the hackneyed routine of ſubſi- 
diary calculation; however they might 
be beheld as preſumptive queſtions to 


be propoſed to the ſupreme body of 


the legiſlature, yet if their truth ſhone 


abroad on the unprejudiced part of the 


nation, if the voice of reaſon and of 
juſtice anſwered them in our favour, 
if unanimity reigned among us, if 
we were not deficient in that ſpirit 
; which ought to be the firſt gem in 


5 the 
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the compoſition of foldiers, I vin be 


bold to ſay, that without any mutinous 


or unconſtitutional proceedin gs, which 


1 hope no perſon will ſuppoſe me 


| either to counſel, or inſinuate, our ſo- 
licitations would i be crowned 


with ſucceſs. 


But to effect this, as ſyſtem pro- ; 
poſed muſt be unanimouſly adopted. 
8 Petitions to a ſecretary At war, or even 
to a commander in chief, are not only 
beneath our dignity, on ſuch import- 


-ant occaſions, bur, on the preſent poli- 


_ tical ſyſtem, would be like praying to 
images, and wooden Sods, Who can- 


not help us. 


One individual, who, whatever his 5 
altenfible office may be, is ſometimes 
ſtyled the miniſter, Who, like Aaron's 
rod, ſwallows upall other rods; and the 
numerous departments of ſtate, whoſe 
various buſineſſes and intereſts it is im- 

: ape he . — oy know, be- 
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come hefubarditurdenginines hisa am- 
bition, and are all made ſubſervier 
one great plan of ſelf- preſervation in 
office. His ſcheme being thus, to 
maintain, rather than to fulfill his ſta- 
tion, the power and property, not the 
capacities and merits of men, muſt 
conſequently be the objects of his 
ſcrutiny and favour ; and when a ri- 
vality becomes critical, and the rotten 


fabric begins to totter, no decorum, 


regularity, or conſiſtency is any longer 
preſerved: orders are iſſued to the 
heads of the different departments for 
the molt. prepoſterous promotions ; 
they muſt be indiſcriminately obeyed, 
or the ſecondary miniſters inſtantly 
make way for creaturesof the rſtʒ it 
is in vain for the oppreſſed to remon- 
ſtrate with the nominal rulers of the 
ſeveral lines; a peremptory and deci- 
five blow is prepared for remonſtrance 
ay; complaint; A] are — _ 


1 * 


what other anſwer can the moſt up- 


right man give who is not indepen- 


dent) that it is the King's pleaſure; 


although he is r rarely, and never ho- 


neſtly conſulted on many diſgraceful 
occaſions. His majeſty has ever ma- 
nifeſted the greateſt juſtice, and the 
amiable humanity, when the cry 
of Lene merit has happened to 
reach the throne; but alas! its avenues 
are ſo blocked up by the dragons and 


harpies of ſtate, that her low and mo- 
deft voice is ſeldom heard. 


It is much to be nnd; that 


| this abſurd and ruinous ſtruggle for 


adminiſtration ſhould thus trample 
upon the fundamental principles of 

reaſon and policy. 80 long as it ex- 

iſts, it is impoſſible that vigour and 
good order ſhould be found in any, 
but more eſ pecially in the military 
deparment ; where, if merit and capa- 


ww" are obliged to ſtoop to the un- 
1 manly 
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manly. intrigue, and venality of à 


court, an army is like à lion without teeth 
or claws. No reformation can be rea- 


ſonably hoped for, till the miniſters 
for war are made independent of 
the civil ſtateſman, at leaſt in the 
eſtabliſhment, formation, and diſpoſi- 
tion of troops, and the univerſal and 
u ncontrou led diſpoſal of 8 military 
truſts; no good can be expected, till 
a commander in chief is choſen by 
the ſovereign, on the ſole conſidera- 
tion of his military and moral cha- 
racter, never to be dictated to, or re- 
moved by a miniſter; (and a prince 
of the blood, of good diſpoſitions, is 
much to be preferred, in a govern- 
went like ours, to the moſt favourite 
ſubject.) Thus ſer aloof from all po- 


litical connection 8 and temptations, he 
could have no guide but the balance 


of juſtice, and could never degenerate 


into a broker of commiſſions, or be 
| betrayed 


1 aj 

betrayed into public breaches of faith 
and decency, ſuchas I have formerly be- 
Held, rather with pity than reſentment, 
when elections and party-rage have 
triumphed over the moſt feeling 
heart, and the moſt honeſt and ami- 
able diſpoſitions. | 
' Theſe ſoleciſms in government are 
however now become ſo familiar, that 
to the complaints of ſuch general 
abuſes, and the grievances. of deſerv- 
ing individuals, there is one general 
anſwer given. The conſtitution, we 

are told, does not always admit of 
merits being impartially rewarded, by 
even the juſtice of the ſovereign. 
That he too is hemmed in by poli- 
tical obligations, to which he muſt 
often ſacrifice even his own pleaſure, 
and his opinion of right. That what 
the king, in the goodneſs of his 
heart, would beſtow; on meritorious 
ſervice, the miniſter has al ready pro- 
01120 miſed 


* 
miſed in his maſter's name, to carry 
on his own ſelfiſh politics, which is 
dignified with the name of the k—'s 
buſineſs; and every honeſt man who 
"refuſes to fall down before the golden 
_ calf, is ſet forth in odious colours, 


and is repreſented to his f n as a 
dangerous and alienated ſubject.“ 
Theſe are indeed truths, melancholy 
and diſgraceful truths, but they can- 

not be charged on the conſtitution. 
The ſyſlem of Britiſh government is 
the moſt ſublime fabric of human 


_ wiſdom and virtue which the annals _ 


of the world can produce ; the devia- 
tion from its ſpirit and purity is the 
moſt aweful monument of the folly 
and infamy of men. : e 
Agen . in the 
true ſpirit of the conſtitution, may, 
through the medium of the laws, en- 
courage virtue, and diſtribute impar- 
tial Juſtice, more eſpecially among that 
portion 


4a: T 

portion of his ſubjects over whom the 
royal prerogative has given him the 

ſole and arbitrary command. Con- 

tented with that portion of power 

with which the laws inveſt him, he 
need never entangle himſelf in laby- 
rinths of policy, and contentions of 


intereſts, which pervert the adminiſtra- 


tion of juſtice, and fully the ſacred 
luftre of the c—n. His beſt charter 
being written in the hearts of his 


faithful people, the cabals of a mini- 


ſter would be unneceſſary to carry on 
the buſineſs of the nation, equally in- | 
tereſting and important to the whole. 
The cry of | Jealouſy and Faction, 
which, from the nature of man, can 
never be perfectly huſhed, would be 
drowned in the louder voice of Reaſon 
and Concord; Merit would walk bold- 
ly to the throne to receive her wreath, f 
and Vice, aſhamed to ſhew her f potted 
face, would hide herſelf in obſcurity. 


[64 17 
R is under ſuch a government that 
the army would indeed be a reſpect· 
able body, an honourable ane an eli- 
5 on profeſſion, © | 
There is nothing in the character 
of our moſt excellent k g repugnant 
to the fulfillment of this political por- 
trait; on the contrary, I believe it to 
be the epitome of his wiſhes; but to 
carry it into perfect execution, much 
muſt be done, and much more be 
undone; much muſt be changed, 
which none but God can change, and 
which, in the order of his Providence, 
and his diſpoſition of human affairs, 
| (if we may be allowed to reaſon from 
_ analogy) will almoſt e not 
* ” © 59419 % 
The nation is ripening faſt . the 
mexorable fickle of Time, which moves 
progreſſively over the face of the 
earth, gathers the nations, and caſts 
chem into obſcurity, for future, and 
perhops 
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tape brighter renovations. Li- 


berty already ſits on the weſtern cliffs 
of Albion, pruning her wing for the 


_ vaſt flight of the Atlantic, beyond 


whoſe foam her infant ſons are 
ſtretching forth their eager arms o 


embrace her. From thence ſhe may 


move on like the ſun in his courſe, il- 
luminate ſtill unknown nations, and 


return again to thoſe in the ſhadow of 


darkneſs. Theſe changes however 
will not probably happen in our 
times; and ſoldiers having fewer and 
leſs fixed poſterity than others, need 
not extend their proſpects ſo far: 
* Sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof.“ Enough for us to be 
wiſe for ourſelves, to live in honour, 


and in plenty, and to die with glory, 
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70 the Honourable . ns 4 
r B in P. —r aſſembled: 
4 The humble Petition of the Officers 
16 of the Army whoſe Names are 


; hereunto ſubſcribed, | 


13 from the neceſſary expences 
of the late glorious war, the vaſt ſums 


annually levied on the people for the 


purpoſes of government, and the 
heavy taxes which are, in conſequence, 
dead on every article of univerſal con- 
K 5  funnption; I 
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THEN we I on 5 op great 
debt in which the nation is 
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8 ſumption, it is with the rege re- 
. luctance that we offer any claim tend- 
ing the mbit diſtaftly ro encreate or 
_ aggravate. theſe evils. We have fo 

deeply at heart the welfare and or 


ſpgri of our copntyy, that, great a 
Sur 5 are, they would be 5. 


tirely abſorbed, and ſuffered as a 
3 willing 8 fp 194 to the eneral happi- 
nes: and it is onl in the hope : and | 


belief AHat cheir rel dm: may not be 
inineempatible wird elle Public good, 
tat OT 
to your ſerioug onſideratien- 
I he great riches, which, from: 2 
erxxtenſton 6f bon erbe and 'congueſt 
„ nase flewed in upon Great Britin 
3 from ſo many ſourecs, che e afeque 
Tial deereaſe of the value of in 
the. progreſs of luxury, widtis many 
bthef co-operating: cauſes have ſo en- 
 tirelychanged the fyſtem of things 
_  ince the firſt 8 of the pay; 1 


92 


olige! 5 — 8 21 1 ET the 


! 
thieipricesiof;all{ihe! abſolute neceſs 
ſaries of life ace augwented pF 
prodigious a ratio; ſo man new! 
Wants dave ariſen, by cuſtom n- 
1 firmed into neceſſities, that what was' 1 R 
originally granted by the nation, as a" 
proper independence to ſupport the 
dignity of the army, is now abſolute- 
a ly incompatible] wich the fulfilment 
of ſueh intention, in all che military | 
degrees under a regiment; and is in | 
che ſubaltern ranks altogether nad: 
quate to the ſingle article of ſub- 
Z ſiſtence, independent of tlie many ex- 
pences undvoidably incurred, in com- 
pliance with ehe regulations of mil: 
ö tary parade, without which an * 90 
cannot exiſt. S in eine 


 Y:iThe truth of theſe clic ur ſtances i: is i 
of ſuch public notoriety, that we 
415 think it unneceſſary to enlarge upon | 

them, more eſpecially before is au. 

| n aſſembly," where every indivi- > 
ut dual | 
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dual ey" be perfectly acquainted with 1 
points which ſo nearly concern: the 
public welfare. e ennie 
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We cannot help 1 * pres 
chagrin, and mortification; that the 


ſalaries of all the ſervants; of the na- 
tion in civil truſts, the emoluments of 
every ſpecies of public buſineſs, have, 


in ſome meaſure, kept pace with the 


changes of the times, (the army alone 
excepted;) and that in conſequence of 
ſuch diſtribution, there is no equable | 
proportion . obſerved. between civil 
and military truſts, of equivalent im- 
portance to the ſtate; vaſt ſums being 


annually appropriated to the ſupport 


of the holders of the former in, all the 
luxuries. of life, while the latter are 
ſuffering all the rigours | of er 
and poverty... 1174 N de 


As we conſider onaſclaes. as. a ve ry 
ref pectable branch of the people, whoſe 


ſtewards you are, we think ourſelves 


fully * 


[ 1 
fully juſlißed, in offerin; g. with ſub- 
miſſion, theſe points to your ſerious 
and immediate attention, and in pray- 
ing for relief with reſpect to our pay, 
which the rapid progreſſion of the 
circumſtances, already enumerated, 
renders every day more urgent, and 
which cannot be much longer neg- 
lected, without the diſaffection and 
total ruin of the army. | = 
We pray that our legal and duti- 
ful petition may not be conſidered as 
the remonſtrance of a mercenary 
body, who, knowing their own uſe 
and importance, would raiſe their 
prices according to the complexion 
of the times; we are honourable VO- 
lunteers in the ſervice of a free 
country, to which we would as. chear- 5 
fully ſacrifice our fortunes. as our 
lives; but as the moſt numerous, 
| and moſt important part of us, the 


1 } | 
real ſoldiers of the. army, have 09 Nen 
ſources in private property, we'are 
obliged: to. alk, ſuch. ſupport from the 
| nation, to whoſe: defence and indepen- 

dence We dedicate ourſelves, as may 
| enable us to perform the duties we 
owe her, with a dignity ſuitable to the 


35 rank in och: we, are Wer THR oF 


10 


ſland to che 3 71 1 101 


But in what Manner: and in What 
proportion theſe our humble waſhes 
2 may be beſt effected, we: ſubmit en- 
N tirely to the , wiſdom, . the nden 
and the, juſtice of parliament. . e 
It is the abſolute ting. of neceſſity, 
and not any mutinous, or. illegal ſpi- 
rit, which dictates this plain and 
pointed memorial. We are deeply 
. wich che ſenſe of the ſacred 


that 


7 81 ? | 1 
E . 


t 72 | 
that the unfettered language of 
truth, may not be miftaken for the | 
gauntlet of defiance, which we never 
can throw down but to the enemies 
of our count. 
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To the . 8 Moſt Excellent M 
1 The humble Petition of the 

99 8 Officers of the Army whoſe Names 
are hereunto ſubſcribed. 


ML 5 
HEN any civil order of the 
community 1s oppreſſed, or 
neglected, they muſt (though under 
the protection of the ſovereign,) have 
recourſe to the laws, If the laws are 
| defective, they cannot hope for re- 
dreſs, but in the procraſtination of 
1 amengyments or ney inſtitutions z and 
* = 


# 


TW 


L. 5, 1 


the private ſubject in the heſt zegu- 
lated governments. muſt often ſuffer | 


by the delays inſeparable from the 


execution of civil juſtice: | 
It is the peculiar privilege of mill. 


tary bodies, to look immediately up 
to the Core of power, and it is the 
particular happineſs. of the Britiſh 
army that this ſource, in the ſacred 
: perſon of your. Majeſty, is likewiſe 
the unſullied ſource of Juſtice, In- 
ſomuch that we cannot even reſlect 
with regret on the immunities of 
freedom which the civil ſubjects of 
Great Britain ſo amply poſſeſs, and 


which we as ſoldiers in many points 
forego, when we conſider that of 


the code to which our lives and our 
honours are ſubjected, your Majeſty 
is the ſole and ultimate judge, in 
whoſe royal breaſt we can repoſe 
our neareſt concerns, as in the bo- 
ſom of T 
1 5 
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THY 
" The great changes whit * theſe 


| |  Lingdowms, and indeed all Europe, hate 
under gone ſince” your Majeſty's royal 


anceſtors fixed the eſtabliſhment of 


the army of Great Britain, have ex- 


tended themſelves equably and pro- 


portionally; the value of lands, the 


rates of labour, the profits of manu- 


fachures, the prices of. commodities, 
and the falaries of perſons in civil 
truſts, public or private, have all kept 


pace with the decreaſe of the value of 
money, occaſioned by commerce and 
conqueſt. The luxuries of the age 


have been a ſpur to induſtry and in- 


vention; have rewarded and encou- 


raged the arts, and have been an 
ample ſource of riches and improve- 
mei The: ſyſtem of life has been 
gradually and uniformly elevated to 

= - greater ſcale,” from the natural pro- 
greſs of ſociety, and bas left the 
army bogly ehing: it in its priftine 2 


79 
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con- | 


3 . 
condition, as a ſolitary, and melan- 


choly ſtandard of thoſe changes. 
Subjecting it to defray (with the 
bumble funds allotted in an age 
ben the treaſuries of monarchs did 
not always amount to the riches of 
many of your Majeſty's private ſab- 


jects,) all the expences which the ha- 


bits of luxury have confirmed into 
neceſſities, when even the moſt ſimple 

and indiſpenſable demands of life, 
are not from the above mentioned 
changes within the compaſs of its 

eſtabliſhment, e 
. great expences in whith. che 
late glorious war involved Great Bri- 
tain, has long with-held us from i in- 
| truding theſe our diſtreſſes on the 


attention of your Majeſty, and the 


nation. A thirteen years flate of 
tranquillity and commerce now em- 
boldens us to declare them at the ; 


foot 


1 78 14 
foot of the throne, - and before, 15 


ST [34281] 


aſſembly of the people. . 
We are ſo well aſſured of Jour 
Majeſty's good diſpoſitions towards . 
Four faithful and affectionate. army, 
that we would. willingly rely fingly 
on them upon this occaſion ; but as 
the forms of the conſtitution inveſt 


the people's repreſentatives, with a 


ſole right of levying the neceſſary 
ſupplies for the ſupport of govern- 
ment, we have framed a memo- 
rial, to be delivered to them, aſ- 
ſembled in parliament, demand- 
ing, as a collective body, that | 
3 dividend of the public | 
funds, which our uſe and importance 
to the nation entitle us to expect. 


In order by theſe means to ſhew, that 
it is not your Majeſty who would 
burthen your ſubjects i in general, for 
an additional ſupport of your more 


immediate ſervants; but that we, as 
ba | the 


FF 


4 defenders of the fiate, as well as 
the protectors of the throne ; ; as the 


guardians of the people, as well as 
the miniſters of the crown; as a 


| part of the community, laborioufly 

devoted to the ſafety and indepen- 

: dence of the whole—do of ourſelves 
call upon the nation for that ſupport 
Which her riches, procured by the 

| ſucceſs of our arms, in the protec- 

tion of her commerce, enable her 

to afford; and which the changes 
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ſuch riches have produced, have ren- 
dered indiſpenſably neceſſary for the 
. exiſtence of the army. 
As a body ourſelves of the N 
we have thus adjud gel it to be our 
right to ſpeak our minds freely, but 
reſpectfully, to their repreſentatives; 
to your Majeſty we addreſs ourſelves 
with the humility of ſervants, and 
with the affection of children, Sen- 
timents which ariſe not only from 
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the quty we owe t King gh 
it has pleaſed the Almighty to aps, 
point to rule over us; but from thoſe 


. We Weine and that benevo- 


F wy" - 


3 the auſterit 


| neſs of humanit 
Ip in aur hearts A be Tor 5 man, 
with veneration for che ſovereign. 
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